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THE ROLE OF INVESTIGATION IN THE 
MAKING OF A MUNICIPAL UNIVERSITY 

By Professor E. L. TALBERT 

UNIVERSITY OP CINCINNATI 

IS investigation of the order of genuine graduate work appro- 
priate in a municipal university? If so, what are its ob- 
stacles and its opportunities? Since no American institution 
of higher education supported mainly by municipal taxation 
has yet succeeded in building up graduate departments of first 
rank, these questions must be answered in part by recourse to 
history, theory, and prophecy. 

First traditional practises and beliefs, then realization of 
their inadequacy, followed by critical reflection — this is a re- 
curring sequence which the history of thought records. Cus- 
tom precedes analytical inquiry. The background of the lead- 
ers of the Greek Enlightenment was a tropical growth of 
conventional opinions about nature and man. Inconsistencies 
and conflicts of belief were the source materials of the Sophists 
and their successors. Plato in particular owes his place in 
the history of reason to his sustained, daring, and passionate 
quest for intellectual synthesis. Plato and Aristotle were ex- 
ponents of the critical and constructive spirit of the higher 
learning. In turn their teaching became a tradition of the 
schools. 

In America the colleges were founded largely to develop 
moral attitudes, to perpetuate doctrines, and to advance the 
corporate interests of religion. That the New England college 
was a splendid contribution is a position needing no defense. 
Its intense conviction of the importance of individual and 
intimate experience with realities is a permanent element in 
the equipment of the scholar, although the introspective tone 
of its theology was not congenial with the realism of experi- 
mental science. Its realities were spiritual, and the issue of 
its philosophic temper, broadened and deepened, was not science 
but speculative idealism perhaps best represented by the late 
Professor Josiah Royce. So intense in the early days was sub- 
jective belief that patience with objective evidences was difficult 
to attain ; the opposition to Agassiz and the long fight in Har- 
vard College to establish the teaching of physics and chemistry 
are indicative. 
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The colleges were sectarian, teaching a tradition selected 
from the rich accumulation of ancient and modern literature. 
The emphasis on the classics was excellent in order to bring to 
the student a unitary comprehension of the ancient Greek and 
Roman world, even if part of the interest in languages was to 
support a doctrine of mental gymnastics, and to disparage the 
contribution of the pagan peoples. The sectarian bent brought 
a principle of narrowness and partiality, opposed to the freedom 
and scope of the spirit which seeks unity and objectivity of 
judgment. 

In the course of events the colleges of arts no longer con- 
fined themselves to the training of those who were expected to 
carry on traditions, but the weight of the past determined their 
direction and function. The curriculum was there as truth, to 
be learned and absorbed. Excellent as was its mission, the 
American college did not and does not incarnate the idea of a 
university. 

Neither do the professional schools give outlet for long- 
continued brooding, suspended judgment, and critical examina- 
tion of the postulates upon which technical instruction is based. 
Both colleges of arts and professional schools teach results 
primarily. They deal with approved and classic literatures and 
philosophies, accepted methods and conclusions of science. 
They enlarge perspective, organize traditions, present theories 
underlying practises, without reshaping the theories according 
to the logic of the facts. They afford little time for digging be- 
neath the practise of medicine and law. Assembling under one 
management a number of colleges of this character does not 
make a university. Geographical contiguity and legal incorpo- 
ration are accidents, not essential properties of a university. 

Up to this point the considerations which have been ad- 
vanced in behalf of the currently accepted distinction between 
the respective ideas underlying colleges and universities would 
apply to all institutions of higher education, urban or rural, 
state or privately endowed. A graduate school, or a consider- 
able number of departments dedicated to exploration and syn- 
thesis, is a prerequisite to all establishments aspiring to uni- 
versity rank. 

There are certain conditions in a municipal institution 
which bear not so much on the question of theoretical necessity 
of investigation in order to round out a university, as on prac- 
tical questions of possibility, hindrances, and opportunities. 
In this discussion the writer has in mind the municipal univer- 
sity with which he is most familiar. The history of the colleges 
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now incorporated as the University of Cincinnati has reflected 
the general movement in America — first a college of liberal arts, 
then technical and professional schools. It is no secret that in 
the college of arts here as in other colleges during the formative 
period the teaching and atmosphere were formal and disci- 
plinary. There were recitations from texts, marks, and strict 
tutelage alternating with student insurrections. Following a 
universal trend the college of arts became more liberal in cur- 
riculum and government and the professional schools more tech- 
nical, as the standards of the professions grew more exacting. 

In a municipal institution the demand of the community is 
more direct and compelling than in private colleges. They who 
pay jtaxes to maintain a university demand return-values. They 
expect their sons to be trained in medicine, engineering, and 
law, their daughters to be fitted for teaching. A municipal 
university must connect with the insistent needs of the com- 
munity. It publishes the virtues of cooperation, of application 
of theory to life, of organic relation between school and institu- 
tions outside. 

Important results of the demand and the principle follow. 
Professors in the colleges expend most of their energy in teach- 
ing, and as time allows, in keeping up with the literature of 
their fields. Incidentally some members of the staff must bear 
the burden of supervisory and administrative duties. 

Students are hard pressed to assimilate a mass of technical 
facts, to gain professional skill, and to " cover the ground " of 
an arts course. At a period of their lives when generous en- 
thusiasms and powers are waking they are expected to famil- 
iarize themselves with a ground which has been traversed by 
others. Obedience, not initiative, is required. 

Commercial standards are likely to pervade the community, 
hard to reconcile with the specifications of detachment, remote 
ends, patience, and restraint which are eulogized in all descrip- 
tions of the aims of graduate instruction and research. 

These consequences, in so far as they relate to the excessive 
labor of professors and the pressure on students, are not sub- 
stantially unlike those which face all colleges which grow rap- 
idly in student population and differentiate into schools and 
colleges, in response to popular demand. The third result, 
however, the utilitarian temper of the community, although not 
peculiar to cities, deserves special attention, since at first glance 
it appears to block all advance in the direction of the higher 
learning. To the criterion of utility the first reaction of the 
scholar (whose lot is teaching in a municipal college and whose 
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past training has been in subjects remote from the hurry and 
immediacy of application) is definite and more or less violent, 
according to temperament and rearing. Tax payers are de- 
scribed in uncomplimentary terms, among them being "ple- 
beian," "materialistic," "hard-headed," "and near-sighted." 
After a time a stage of peace and resignation to the daily tasks 
of teaching comes on, succeeded by some perception of the citi- 
zen's point of view, and, if the teacher is wise, more attention 
to independent study, even if circumstances are unpropitious. 
In the University of Cincinnati a graduate school has existed 
for some years. The output of reviews, articles, books, and 
degrees has been considerable, and in some departments there 
now are sufficient laboratory and library facilities, as well as a 
sufficient teaching staff, to make graduate work worthy of its 
name. The record has been made in spite of the obstacles noted 
above, and largely by expenditure of money raised by taxation. 

In defense of the attitude of the taxpayers, it must be con- 
ceded that the first obligation of a municipal college is the train- 
ing of undergraduate students for a worthy calling. This has 
been the historical point of departure and can be justified on 
grounds of common sense and finance. Now that the printed 
word has lost its magical potency even in the eyes of the un- 
learned, the book and all learning are judged by tests of experi- 
ence. Although the philosopher may inveigh against the test 
of future consequences in estimating the complete worth of 
anything, he should not lose sight of the fact that the attitude 
of the community is consonant with one feature of natural 
science, whose method is factual, realistic, hypothetical, and 
pragmatic. Concepts of science represent past, present, and 
anticipated experience. Especially the scientific departments, 
pure and applied, have little reason for objecting to their own 
temper and method when they chance to be used by laymen. 

After all, it is not altogether a tragedy for a man to start 
work under the stimulus and " control " of anticipated eventual 
use. There is no good reason why productivity and invention 
may not be furthered by a future reference. There may be 
something vigorous and sane in the plain man's view. Munici- 
pal colleges which aim to develop graduate departments may 
well stress those phases of advanced work in chemistry, physics, 
engineering, pathology, bacteriology, and medicine which have 
some prospect of being useful, the results patent, and symbolic 
because of their great service. How to combat bacteria, to 
build bridges, and to decrease the overhead expenses of city 
administration are intrinsically worth while as problems of 
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research, and they have the additional instrumental value of 
leading to general interest in other fields of study in which ap- 
plications are remote if not impossible. In a municipal insti- 
tution, therefore, to appoint a considerable proportion of fel- 
lows whose investigations will be likely to lead to results which 
will come home to the community is a justifiable policy. First- 
rate students will accept fellowships on this basis with more 
readiness, since successful study in fields of applied science 
leads easily to positions (other than teaching) carrying decent 
salaries. 

The main consideration, however, is that the approach to a 
proper valuation of graduate work in a democracy may well be 
the appreciation by the community of the concrete benefits of 
research. This stage once reached, there may develop a broader 
conception of the mutual relation between "pure" and "ap- 
plied " fields of learning, the community learning to value lines 
of research which promise no application in our generation. 
In fact, "applications" have a two-fold relation; they have 
their basis in generalizations of science which have in part 
been worked out by thinkers whose intent was. merely theoret- 
ical, who valued problems for their own sakes. On the other 
hand, applications often revise abstract concepts and set new 
problems of a theoretical nature. If the community can be 
made to see that the continued increase in the conveniences and 
the safeguards of life depends upon the maintenance of a de- 
partment devoted to following up problems, it will be ready to 
support a graduate school. 

It may be, too, that a department having the intelligent ap- 
proval of the community will rest upon a sounder and more 
lasting foundation than one supported by the gifts of wealthy 
men, although private bequests are absolutely necessary during 
the initial stages. However well founded these assertions may 
turn out to be, a moderate claim is this : since graduate schools 
should have individuality, one that is backed by the consent 
and money of the environing municipality will be a significant 
departure from the older type, the privately endowed graduate 
school. 

A defensible proposition, then, is that the intimate reaction 
of the municipality upon the college which appears in a demand 
that the college be of direct benefit to citizens at first may re- 
semble a stone wall, then prove to be an open door, if the instru- 
mental value of higher learning is once demonstrated. A grad- 
uate school may be built upon the animus of securing a good 
basic life for the community and progressively refine the con- 
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ception of a good life in terms of remote benefit to future gen- 
erations. In this event there may be a generous support of a 
relative and functional detachment of the scholar from prac- 
tical concerns, a state which now in popular apprehension is 
ground for suspicion and reproach. 

First to be stressed is the probational role of investigation 
in the field of the natural sciences in a graduate school which 
early must meet the objection of ordinai*y citizens that they 
will not support a group of dilettanti. There is another almost 
untracked territory which should be explored, the field of the 
social sciences. Concepts, methods, and data should be exam- 
ined and recast. Serious, detailed, and comprehensive studies 
of social phenomena operating within restricted localities would 
furnish a body of comparative material which is essential in 
the formation of sane policy and legislative machinery, munici- 
pal and national. In the present state of public nerves this 
proposal should be made with fear and trembling. Perhaps 
most people, tough or tender minded, would agree that the 
absence of well-substantiated principles and methods of orderly 
adjustment during crises is nothing short of a national dis- 
grace. The unrest, misunderstanding, confusion of issues, and 
defense of prejudice existing in this post-war period create a 
situation the gravity of which is fast coming to light. We 
need thorough statistical investigation and fair interpretation 
of local crises; studies of the bases of difference and agreement 
between radical, occupational, and other groups ; of deficiencies 
in institutional organization; of psychological phases of polit- 
ical and economic problems ; of the present technique of form- 
ing public opinion ; of desirable directions of municipal growth. 
Studies of this character could be summarized and presented 
clearly and vividly so that the average person would be able to 
understand. A foundation would then be laid for intelligent 
judgment and intelligent participation in the concerns of the 
city and nation. One of the chief defects of our democracy 
would be removed; namely, the lack of reliable machinery for 
gathering and disseminating facts and bringing home to the 
citizen their significance. Pious belief in the magic of public 
opinion is fruitless unless public opinion is well informed and 
all relevant aspects of problems are open to inspection. 

Consistency with the theory of " application to life " leads a 
municipal university to attack the problems of social causation. 
It does not follow that now the time is ripe. Until there is a 
degree of solid support by all classes in the community, until 
there is sufficient confidence in the integrity and sense of justice 
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of the investigators, research in this field conducted by a grad- 
uate school of a municipal university will have little promise of 
success. If the results of inquiry run counter to the established 
order, there will be hostility ; if they support the status quo, crit- 
icism will come from other quarters. A university which has 
first been established in popular judgment by constructive and 
useful contribution in the technical fields, as has been urged, 
may tell another tale. These are anticipations, however, and 
may suffer the usual fate of prophecy. 

Those who simply assert the problematic character of the 
venture under present conditions should be distinguished from 
those who propound another thesis not so self-evident. The 
claim is that any investigation of social interplay is futile and 
scientifically absurd, doomed to bankruptcy from the start, be- 
cause intelligence is not able to penetrate the darkness of so- 
cietal conflicts, much less to devise concepts and methods which 
can regulate the conflicting and selfish forces which constitute 
society. 

The problem obviously is methodological, with psychological 
bearings requiring extended discussion. The questions raised 
concern the data, methods, and aims of the respective sciences, 
especially the validity and function of mind in the development 
of institutions, a central inquiry in the socio-psychological field. 
These problems are but slightly touched in a few concluding 
sentences. History seems not only to suggest the crucial place 
of mental processes in community activities, but also to point 
out that intellect has scored its greatest success in the study of 
the inanimate and the simpler life processes. This fact, and 
the corresponding fact that up to this time drift largely has 
characterized the sequence of historical events, are not to be 
taken as proof positive that intellect applied to society is futile 
either in point of penetration or of organization. For plainly 
there is some understanding of our friends and associates and 
some forecast of events by the statesman. The behavior and 
purposes of men are guided in school and occupation by tuition 
and law. Intelligence appears to have a measure of leadership 
in fields in which it has operated as an approved instrument, 
and the moral attested by the great war is that ultimately it is 
safer to base national welfare upon widespread knowledge than 
on prejudice, custom, and illusion. 

But to argue for the possibility of scientific investigation in 
the field of social interaction, and to contend for a directive 
function of intelligence in this domain is bootless labor, and does 
too great honor to the skeptic and the dogmatist. It is a com- 
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f orting memory that reflection on the " politics " of a city, its 
economics, education, morality, art, and religion was consid- 
ered a worthy occupation by a Greek disbeliever in democracy 
whose most comprehensive " monograph " is a searching analy- 
sis of municipal activities. The assertion that Plato's conclu- 
sions are now discarded in philosophy is no sufficient ground for 
refusal to undertake further inquiries in which the consumma- 
tion is not intended to be Utopian social mechanism, but work- 
ing-hypotheses based on growing experience. It is sound sci- 
ence and sound social policy to give every fact, interest, and 
group in the community due weight. Perhaps in this decade 
agencies other than the graduate school will attempt to analyze 
and evaluate the multiple factors of social situations. A grad- 
uate school in a municipality may hesitate to embark upon an 
uncharted sea. The voyage itself is a necessity and an op- 
portunity, if standards more acceptable than those which vindi- 
cate tradition are to affect the actual course of social change. 



